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A study was done to examine the reasons why Puerto 
Rican youth from the HolyoXe (Massachusetts) Public School System 
drop out of high school and the effect of dropping out of school on 
the Latino community. The study was conducted using data provided by 
the Holyoke School Department and drawn from Students' cumulative 
folders and school district annual reports, which provided 
infornation on administrative practices and policies, students' 
socioeconomic background, and academic performance. The study 
population included 125 memt«rs of the 273 Holyoke High School 
graduating class of 1990 and 82 students who dropped out during their 
junior or senior year. Three male dropouts were located and 
interviewed by telephone. Findings indicate the following: (1) a 68 
percent dropout rate among Puerto Rican youth; (2) a lower dropout 
rate for Puerto Rican students born in Holyoke compared to those born 
in Puerto Rico; (3) those enrolled in the Transitional Bilingual 
Education program were half as likely to leave school; (4) the gap 
between Hispanic Americans and Whites was largest in the area of 
ability grouping; (5) the curriculum is at odds with the experiences 
and culture of the majority of students; (6) Hispanic *.meric£m 
students had higher grade point averages overall than did White 
students; and (7) Spanish was the primary language among Hispanic 
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policy and practice are considered under the following headings; (1) 
Maintain and strengthen bilingual progams; (2) Reform the curriculum; 
(3) Rethink ability grouping; (4) Revise retention policies; (5?. 
Develop work-study programs as incentives for young people to stay in 
school; (6) Improve counseling practices; (7) Maintain reliable 
records and accurate information about dropouts; (8) Reform 
disciplinary policies; (9) Investigate teacher — student interactions; 
and (10) Develop a more welcoming school climate. Included are 63 
references. (JB) 
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The school dro^ut phenoronon has long been viewed as a serious 
educational and social problem. It is well docunnented that leaving high 
s^iool wHthout a dipionia has negative lnc£vlduai and social costs 
(Levin,1972). For the individual, living high school prior to completion is 
assoc^ted with cHX^jpational opportunities and economic prospects that 
limit economic and social well-being. Smause of their relatively low 
educational levels, many high school dropouts lack the acactomk: skills that 
enable them to secure steady employment and adequate income. This is 
true not just when they first leave school, but becomes an even bigger 
disadvantage over time because dropouts have fewer opportunities to 
upgrade their academk: skills to remain even relatively competitive in the 
rapidly changing labor market (Rumberger,1987). 

Leaving high school prematurely affecte not only individuals but also 
society at large. For dties, states, and the federal government, high 
school dropout is associated with increased expenditures in social welfare 
and costly employment and training programs (King,1978; Levin, 1972). 
According to Fine (1985). "dropouts are more likely to be in prison, to have 
multiple pregnancies and chikiren, to be on welfare, unemployed or in 
desKi-end jobs than high school graduates. This is particulary true for giris: 
a diptoma means the difference between being a domestic and being a 
clerical worker."'' Further, the social consequences of dropping out of 
school go beyond economk: costs. As Levin points out, among other things, 
premature high school-leaving is associated with higher rates of crime, 
lower rates of intergenerational mobility and lower rates of political 
partteipation (1972). 



While over the fmst four decades the nation's h^h school dropout rate 
has decreased si^>stantially. Hi^sanics^ have not shared proporttonateiy 
in that imprevement, Hispanto stuctonts continue to have the highest 
dropout rate amor^ all maH>r radai/ethnic groups. According to the 
Na^nal Center for Educational Statistics (NCES.19%), in the last ten 
years, while non-Htepanics' annual high school dropout rate declined from 
6.6 to 4.4, the rates for Hispanlcs hav3 not declined. Approximately 1 0 
percent of Hispanic studente leave high school eadi year. 

As well documented by the National Council of La Raza, HIspanics not 
only have higher dropout rates but also tend to leave school cariier than 
any major population group (NCLR,1 990). By the age of i 7. almost 20% of 
Hispanb students leave school without a diploma. Among Hispanics aged 
19 and over, 43% are out of school and without a high school diploma.^ By 
1988, only 51 io of all Hispanics 25 years oW and over were high school 
graduates, compared to 63% of African Americans and 78% of Whites. 

What is tnje at the national level is also tme in many states and local 
immunities. Of ail the major racial/ethnic groups in Massachusetts, 
Hispanics have the highest dropout rate. According to a recent report 
prepared for the Massachusetts Board of Kucation, the annual dropout rate 
for Hispanic students from 1987 to 1989 remained higher than that of any 
other group: the current yearly dro|K)ut rate of Hispanics is 14.1% while it 
is 9.2% for African Americans, 7.8% for American Indians, 4.7% for Asian 
Americans, ami 4.0% for Whites (Massachusette Depannent of Education, 
1990).-* 

Purpose and Methodology 

The research reported in this paper is based on a study done in 1991 to 



explore what fMom may lead to dropping out of high sdiooi among 
Puerto Rican youths in Holyoke, Massachusetts, a small dly In western 
Massachusette. Because of its large Puerto Rican school population and 
growing cbx>pout problem, Holyoke provides an ideal setting in which to 
investigate the dropout probtom of Hispanics. Holyoke is unique in that its 
Latino population is overwhelmingly Puerto Rican, a situation ^at is less 
and less common today in Nortiieastem urban areas where large numbers 
of Dominicans, Cubans, and Central and South Americans are also settling. 
Lessons to be learned from this study may inciu(to a careful reevaluation 
of school policies and practices that discourage Puerto Rican stiKients 
from staying in sdiool. We hope that the study will also contribute to a 
growing awareness and, consequently, to »^ns that will stem the tkjal 
wave of Puerto Rican dropoute from U.S. schools, a situation that affects 
not only Puerto Rican communities but the nation as a whole. The results 
of this research may have implications for other Latino populations as 
well. 

Using demographic data from local schools and the city and state, and 
through a small number of Interviews with Puerto Ricans who have 
completed or left high sdiool, this study explores the reasons for dropping 
out of high school and its effect on Latino communities. First, we will 
present an overview of the dropout problem among Latinos by reviewing 
research that has been done in the area. Throughout this review, we will 
present a critique of traditional dropout research that tends to focus on 
personal and sods! characteristics while ignoring a macroanaiysis of the 
problem. We will then describe the Puerto Rican community in Holyoke 
with a spedal focus on high school students. The paper will conclude with 
a discussion of the major findings and policy impik^ations of the dropout 
problem for the Holyoke Public Schools. 
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This study was des^ned as a policy study. Res^vch carried out was 
exploratofy in nature and the goal was to raise questions and suggest 
policy in^k»tk>ns for schools with a deepenir^ drofK>ut crisis among 
Puerto Rfcans and other Latinos. We did not attempt to test empirically 
but rather to explore the data to yi^ information for policy analysis. The 
study had the following purposes: 

1 . To provide a historical overview of the expansion of the Puerto Rican 
and Latino student population of tiie Holyoke Publk; Schcx)! system that 
would include desoiptive statistics of the present situation. 

2. To compare students who complete high school with those who do not 
on a number of factors: rBce/etiinidty, socio-economic status, age, 
gender, school-related experiences ( attendance, non-promotion, 
participation in bilingual education program, suspension, grades, 
standardized £K:hievement test scores, and placement in a particular 
track), in order to detennine how such factors might affect high school 

completion. 

3. To discuss possible reasons that account for Puerto Ricans/Latinos in 
Holyoke dropping out of high school. 

4. To recommend school policies based on an analysis of the dropout 
situation in the Holyoke Publk; Schools. 

5. To provide a crrtk^ue of traditional dropout research and explore other 
contextualized explanations for school dropout. 
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Sampie and Data 

The study was conducted using da^ provided by the Hoiyoke School 
Department. Data was drawn from the students' (^muiath/e folder as welt 
as from the school district annual re^rts.^ This provkied information on 
administrative practices and policies, stuctonts' sodo-economic 
badiground, aand ac^emk: perfbrmancb. 

A student sampie of 125 was drawn from the 273 Holyoiie High School 
graduating dass of 1990. In addition, all stiK^ents (82) from the class of 
1 990 who dropped out of school durtr^ their junior or senior high sdiool 
year were included in the study. Among these who dnl not graduate, 35 
students left school in the 1 1th gre^to, and 47 some time during their 
senior year (1 2th grade). Each one of these students was chosen because 
their cumulative school folders appeared to be complete and updated 
regarding information required for the study, in addition, a sampie of 12 
student was drawn for personal interviews. Due to the students' frequent 
mobility, only three male students (2 graduates and one dropout) were 
reached. These students were i(K:ated and intendewed by telephone. 
Attempts to locate additional students from the 1990 cohort group were 
unsuccessful. 

Review of the Literature: Why Hlspanics "Leave" School 

Hispanic student seldom drop out of school due solely to individual 
or personal choices. A large number of studies have identified and 
documented an anay of factors associated with the likelihood of dropping 
out of high school in general. These factors are primarily related to 
student and family characteristics and can be classified under six major 
headings: peer; demographic; family-related; economic; individual; and 
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school-rented (Rumberger.1987). Unfortunately, most analyses of school 
dro^uts tend to treat th^ fsK^tors as if they existed in isolation from 
the social and political contexts in which students live and go to school. 
Few attempts have been msKto to analyze how such charEK^teristics are 
related to larger sodetal, economic, and ^litical contexts. For example, 
poor facilities and insKlequate tesK^hing staff (Fine.1986). discrimination, 
racism, and low expectations (NCAS. 1985; Miller, S.. Nicolau. S.. Orr. M.. 
VaWivieso. R., and Walker, G.. 1988). lack of Hlsf^nk; role models among 
school personnel, insKtequate resource alkxation, and the lack of 
apprepriate programs to meet langu^e needs and involve parents are also 
factors that contribute to students leaving school {NCLR,1990). The crux 
of our critque is that an inordinate amount of attentk>n has been paki to 
student and family Actors while societal and polltk^al characteristk:s 
have been left largely untouched in the investigation of school dropouts. 
More recent research on school dropouts, including the NCLR report, has 
been more comprehensive in explaining why many students leave school 
(Wehlage and Rutter, 1986; Wheelock, 1990; Fine, 1991). We will review 
the six major factors traditionally associated with school dropout and add 
to the discussion by providing a contextiialized and comprehensive 
framework for understanding this thorny issue. 

In traditional research on drepouts, the demographk; factors most 
frequently associated with premature school leaving are race and ethnicity 
characteristk:s. As nientioned before, dropout occurs more often among 
members of racial and ethnte minorities, especially Latinos, than among 
White youth (Rumberger,1987). Dropout also occurs more often among 
Puerto Rican and Mexkan American students than among other Hispanic 
groups (NCLR,1990). Attending public schools in urban areas in the South 
or West, where large concentrations of lx)th Mexican Americans and Puerto 
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Ricans are found, is another demographic factor associated with dropping 
out (Ekstrom, Goertz, Pollack & Rode, 1986). 

BacB and ethnidty charsKiteristics cannot be separated from the 
sodopoiiticai context in which they are found. That is, students' race and 
etfinidty are not risk factors in Uiemselves: rather, the way in which 
students' race and ethncity are valued or devalued in society is what 
seems to make a difference. In fasA, it has been argued that institutional 
racism, dassism, and ethncK^entrism are major underlying causes of 
students' failure in our schools (Bowtos arKi Gintis, 1976; Perseil, 1991 : 
Rne, 1991 ; Nieto, fortK»ming), Claiming that race or ethnteity per se are 
risk factors thus begs the question by shifting the blame of school failure 
to students and their families alone. Race and ethnk:ity characteristk^ 
become facile expianatbns for a problem that is far more complex. 

in addition to demographic characteristics, numerous studies have 
identified family-related f£K:tors that influence dropout behavior of high 
school students. In this category the two most important factors are 
family social and economk; characteristics (socioeconomic status), and 
family background and structure. Studente from lower socioeconomic 
strata have consistently been shown to have higher dropout rates than 
their peers who come from higher socioeconomk: origins, no matter what 
variables or predictors are used to measure sodal and economic status 
(Rumberger,1983). Low parental education level and income, having 
siblir^(s) who dropped out of high school, living in a single-parent family, 
language minority status, and fewer teaming materials and opportunities 
in the home are some family-related risk factors linked to dropping out 
(Rumberger,1983; Steinberg, Blinde, and Chan,1984: Ekstrom et al.,1986; 
V6lez,19a9; Fernandez and V6lez,1990, and NCLR,1990). 
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it is important to emphasize that these factors in themselves do not 
explain the root causes of dropping out but ra^er seek to desoibe the 
conditionf under whidi certain students live. For a more comprehensive 
explanation, we need to understand how family-relatBd charsK^teristics are 
viewed in schools. For instance, Anyon has documented that schools are 
tremendously affected by the sodoeconomic status of the communities in 
which they are found (Anyon, 1 981 ). Her ethnographfc research illustrates 
how the quality of education in various schools, from those in poor and 
worl<ing-class communities to those in professional and upper-mkSdle 
class communities, differs dramatk^ally. These differences include the 
cuniculum, instructional strategies, and teachers* expectations of their 
students. This is corroborated by research in an Appalachian school that 
found that, in spite of a teacher's best intentions, instructional strategies 
are often driven by teachers' limited expectations of students because of 
their social class (Bennett, 1991). Persell echoes this finding by claiming 
that students are far more different when they leave school than when 
they enter (Persell, 1991). That is, schools, rather than being "the great 
equalizer," tend to exacerbate even further the social and racial 
differences that children bring to school. 

Blaming single-parent status on students' failure in school is also 
found in much traditional dropout research. Here too it is importent to 
understand that single-parent sfatus alone cannot be responsible for so 
many students dropping out. Research by Clark (1983) in inner-city 
schools in Chicago found that some Black students, even those from 
single-parent households where parents had a low educational level, can be 
extremely sucuessful in school. We need to place family-related factors 
within a larger social and political framework in order to understand that 
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famiiy structure alone cannot be used as an explanation for dropping out of 
school. 

National data analyzed and reported by the National Council of La Raza 
(1990) points out that a combination of the factors mentk}ned above put 
many Hispanics in a "high risk' category and increase their odds of leaving 
school. The NCLR report also notes that selected factors have a greater 
effect than others on the probability of students leaving school. For 
instance, single-parent ^mtiy status plus low family income, and low 
parental education plus limited English proficiency are reported as two 
significant combinations. The report shows that among 8th grade Hispanic 
students, 36% tend to exhibit two or more of the risk factors, compared 
with 14% of Whites and 41% of Afrfcan Americans. Among sub-Hispanic 
groups, Puerto Ricans (40.8%) and Mexican Americans (39.3%) are most 
likely to have two or more risk factors than Cubans (23%). As previously 
noted, single-parent family status has been kientified as a major risk 
factor affecting Hispanic students. The percen^ge of Puerto Rican children 
living in a single-parent househoW (33%) and headed by a female (29%) is 
greater than that of any Hispanic group, as well as that of White students. 
In spite of this, it shouW be remembered that many Hispank; students from 
single-parent households are successful in school. Thus, relying on such 
family structural issues for an explanation of school dropouts is simply 
inadequate. 

Another study suggests that in addition to socioeconomic status and 
Hispanic origin, Spanish-speaking status is associated with a higher 
dropout rate than either English-speaking status or other language status. 
However, as the authors emphasize, "no analysis has independeritly 
examined ethnicity, language minority status, and socioeconomic status 
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as contributors to dropping ouf (Steinberg, Blinde, and Chan, 1984). Other 
researchers who have looked into this issue in more depth pinpoint teacher 
attitudes and biases about Spanish langue^e use, rather than any inherent 
deficiency from speaking Spanish, as the real problem. For example, one 
study in Texas found that teachers repressed Spanish use by their students 
because they viewed it as a handk»p and a "social problem." Teachers 
thought that continuing to use Spanish was a way for students to persist in 
being "forefen" and thereby refusing to become Amerfcan. In spite of the 
fact that most of their students were American citizens, teachers still 
viewed them as "outsiders" if they continued speaking Spanish (Hurtado and 
Rodrfguez,1989). 

Lack of English skills alone cannot explain poor academe achievement 
or high dropout rates among studente. For example, Cuban students have 
the highest educational level of all Latinos, yet they are also the most 
likely to speak Spanish at home. Their largely middle-class background is 
a'more salient factor than their language use (VaWivieso and Gary, 1 988). 
Speaking Spanish has been found to be an asset rather than a handk:ap in a 
number of studies. Focusing on the relationship between Spar. sh language 
background and achievement among first-, second-, and third-generation 
Mexican American high school students, another study found that, contrary 
to the conventional wisdom, Spanish is not an impediment to Latino 

w 

student achievement (Buriel and Cardoza.1988). A further study, this time 
focusing on academically successful students from a variety of racial, 
ethnic, linguistic, and social-class backgrounds, found similar results: all 
of the students whose families spoke a language other than English were 
adamant in maintaining it. The same was true of culture. That is, cultural 
and linguistic maintenance, even if at times conflicted, had a positive 
impact on the academk; success of these students (Nieto, torthcoming). 
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Although there are certainly ex<»ptions to this, the role of lar^uage arKi 
culture as mediating factors in educational success cannot be overlooked. 

Another study of Latino high school sophomores and seniors found that 
those who were highly proficient in Spanish perfbnned better on 
achievement tests and had higher educational aspirations tl^n those who 
were not (Nielson and Fem^ez,1981). R"^emiore, a long-awaited 
federal Education Department study recently released concludes that 
although eiK^h of the three types of btiir^ual-education methods used 
(English immersion; shiftir^ to English over four yea^; and shifting to 
English over six years), are benefk:ial to native Spanish-speakers, the 
more native language Instruc^n students received the m)re likety were 
they to to redassified as proficient in English. The study found that 
although English immersion programs may be effective in teaching chikiren 
English, bilingual programs are even more effective (Ramfrez, 1991). 

Welt-implemented bilingual education programs have been found to 
reduce the likelihood of Spanish-speaking students leaving school. This 
has been corroborated by a number of studies, including one conducted in 
Massachusetts in which Holyoke schools were included. Here, it was found 
that students enrolled in bilingual classrooms were less likely to be 
retained in grade atvi had a higher attendance rate than those not in the 
program (Walsh and Carbailo, 1986). All of these data would suggest that 
issues of language use and profk:iency, just as those of family and social 
characteristk:s, have to be understood within their social and political 
contexts. Speaking Spanish alone is not an adequate explanation for high 
dropout rates; rather, the way in which Spanish use is viewed by teachers, 
schools, and communities and the value placed on it are undoubtedly more 
crucial (Walsh, 1991). 
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&X)nomic, peer, and personal factors have also been assodated with 
premature school leaving. Getting a job to help the family finaiKes is the 
most common reason given for dropping out of high school. Pregnancy, 
maniage, poor motivation, low self-^teem, and friends' educattonai and 
social expectations are often assodated with dropout decisions (Ekstrom 
et.al.,1986; Wehlage and Rutter,1986; Rumberger,1983). In fact, some of 
these factors are not really related to dropping out at all. For example, 
recent studies have pointed out that most teenage females who get 
pregnant do so after dropping out of school, not before. In this case, there 
may be structures v^thin schools that push females to drop out; it is only 
afterwards that they may decide to become pregnant. Just as in this case, 
other factors associated with dropping out need to t>e challenged in order 
to get to the root cause, rather than the symptoms, of dropping out For 
instance, poor motivation, rather than a reason for dropping out, may 
actually be a result of poor schooling and lack of £K:ademic success. 

Several school-related characteristics or factors within the schools' 
control associated witii the decision to leave school have also been 
identified. Among them, school policies related to students' behavior 
{discipline problems, suspension from school, cutting classes, and 
absenteeism) and poor academic perfcmiance (poor grades and grade 
retention) are highly associated with dropping out. Among mainstream 
dropout research, these factors, together with indivkiual and fsunily social 
and economic characteristics, tend to blame dropout students for "nheir 
failure." As Wehlage (We's et al., 1989) points out, "by focusing 
exclusively on personal and social characteristics shared by dropouts, this 
research makes it appear that dropouts are deviant, deficient, or negligent 
with regard to school." 

14 
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Rather than blaming the victims who drop out, several researchers 
have focused on how school characteristics themselves may influence 
student academic achievement and behavioral probtems and, consequently. 
sdK>ol retention. This area of research has been morm promisir^ than 
previous research because it has looked beyond family, personal, and 
scx:k2ecorK)mic characteristics to a more wholistic explanation of school 
dropout It has been found that some school policies and practices may 
negatively influence Hispan^ students' acadBmic perfomiance, behavior, 
and their decision to stay in or leave school. Fem^ez and Shu, for 
instance, in analyzing (tota from the H^h School and Beyond study, reached 
a puzzling conclusion: Hispanics had higher dropout rates Bven when their 
grades were higher than other students; they were in the academic rather 
than the "general" track; they were not from poor families; they M not 
have parents witii less schooling; and they did not have problems with 
their teachers (Fernandez and Shu. 1988). The researchers concluded that 
schools have been unsuccessful in holding onto Hispanic students even 
when tliey did not display any of the traditional "risk factors" associated 
with dropping out The only possible due as to reasons for dropping out 
came from the finding that many Hispanic students, both dropouts and 
stayins, expressed many more negative feelings about their schools than 
other students in the national sample. 

This leads to the necessity of exploring conditions in the school itself 
that may encourage some students to leave. These conditions are what 
Wehlage and Rutter have called the "holding power" of schools (1986). 
These researchers conclude that it is the con^ination of certain student 
characteristics and certain school conditions that are responsible for 
students' decisions to drop out. The school factors and a brief description 
of each follows. 

d 15 
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• Grade retention : Nationai data show that after American Indians, 
Hispanic students are more iikeiy to bB held back for two or more grades 
^an any other raciat/ethnk: group (NCLR,1990). In Massac^usette. the 
percantE^e of African Americans (8.5%) and Hispanics (8.3%) recommended 
for grade retention for the 1988-89 school year is substantially higher 

tfian for Asians (3.9%) and Whites (2.7%) (Massachusetts Department of 
Education, 1990). In additfon, in 7 of 10 disfricts with the highest Hispanic 
student population, grade retention rates among Hispanics are higher than 
for other groups (Wheeiock,1990). Grade retention among Hispanic 
students is a major reason why they leave school and experience higher 
dropout rates. Limited English profkaency, learning disabilities, and/or 
poor academic performance are the most frequently reported reasons given 
by students for ttiis decision (Fem^ndez and V§lez.1990: NCLR.1990). 

* Over aoe : Students who have been held back and put behind their age 
cohorts tend to experience higher dropout rates (V^lez.l 989; Fernandez 
and V6lez,1990). High school dropout among students ashamed for being 
older than their classmates has been noticed. An explanation that focuses 
on economic reasons seems to be related. As Fernandez and V61ez suggest, 
"given limited financial resources at home and doubts about the long-term 
benefits of a high school diploma, older students may decide that the 
personal costs of staying in school are too high." 

*ConfrontatiQn : Cutting classes, absenteeism, disciplinary problems 
and school suspension can be classified as "confrontational practices." 
According to Kim (1985), students who feel alienated from the educational 
goals of the curriculum and school personnel (teachers, counselors and 
administrators) become engaged in confrontational practices. V6lez (1990) 
point outs, "persistent confrontation can lead to official dismissal from 
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school or to uncomfortable situations that causes the student to leave on 
his or h^ own." School suspension also increase the odds of dropping out 
for alt Hispanic groups, although the rate is higher for Cuban and Puerto 
Rican studente. 

• Placement Practices : Placement in a partffiuiar track is a factor 
assodated with early school leaving. Enrollment in an academic or 
pre-college preparatory curriculum terKis to decrease the likelihood of 
dropping out This has been found to be the case amor^ Puerto Rican 
students. As stated by V6lez (1990), enrollment in an academk: cuniculum 
is " a defense against dropping out." It is well documented that Hispanics 
are overrepresented in "fecial" and non-academic programs. In addition, 
Hispanics are far more likely than Whites to enroll in "special" and 
low-status courses, and far less likely to take advanced or higher level 
courses (Massachusetts AdvocsK^y Center, 1990; NCLR,1990; 
Wheek)ckJ990).6 

* Little ParticipatiQn in Extracurricular Activities: Although 
participation in extracurrk;ular activities and its effect on dropping out 
has not been investigated thoroughly, a f^ studies suggest that such 
participation may act as a buffer against dropping out. One study centering 
mostly on interscholastic athletk^s found that participation is more likely 

to enhance than interfere with high school students' academic achievement 
(Steinberg, L, Blinde, P., and Chan, K.,1988). The previously cit«j research 
on academically successful students from a variety of backgrounds also 
found this to be true. That is, in almost every case, academically 
successful students were far from the stereotypk^al "nerd" suggested by 
the conventtonal wisdom; rather, they were involved in a great variety of 
activities, from school clubs and sports to participation in community, 
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cultural, and religious activiti^ (Nieto, forthcoming). Fitting in and the 
: eling that one is an "insider* are probably related to students' comfort in 
the school setting. 

This review of the literature has revealed that, although much 
research on droits has been canied out, it has often been flawed by an 
overreliance on decontextualized explanations of why students "leave" 
school. That is, much of the literature has focused on individual student 
and family characteristics and neglected the larger social and political 
framework that would help us understand overardiing reasons for school 
dropout These induct certain school policies and pr^lces: the value 
placed on r^, ethnicity, and language by schools in partk:ular and society 
in general; and students' feelings of not belonging. We will now turn to the 
specific case of Holyoketo see how this contextual framework applies to a 
particular situation. 

Pi^rto Rtoans and Other Hispanics in Holyoke 

The number of Hispanics in Massachusetts rose dramatically between 
1980 and 1990. According to 1990 Census Bureau figures released by the 
Massachusetts Institute for Social and Economic Research (MISER), the 
number of Hispanics living in Massachusetts grew 103.9% (from 141 ,043 to 
287,549) compared to a 2.4% (from 5,595,994 to 5,728,876) increase 
for non-Hispanics during this period.® Between 1980 and 1990, after 
Asian Americans (189.7%), Hispanics became the second fastest growing 
community, making them the largest minority group in the Commonwealth 
(MISER,1991).^ Cities across western Massachusetts are not exempt from 
this demographic change. Cities such as Holyoke have seen dramatic 
changes in the composition of their racial/ethnic population. 
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Holyoke is a medium-size urban city in Western Massachusetts. 
Designed as a cotton textile nranufacturing center, it claims to be the first 
planned industrial community in the United States. After the Civil War, 
paper manufacturing r^)l«:ed cotton textile prodicts as the principal 
economic activity of Holyoke. By 1880, it came to be known as the "Paper 
City of the Worid.* I'cxiay, although the city has a more diversifed 
industrial base, the paper industry continues to be one of tf most 
important economic sectors (Engraham Planning Associates, 1987). 

During the last two ctecades, Holyoke has experienced a drastic change 
in the racial/ethnic composition of its population. The Hispanic population 
within the city, which is ninety percent Puerto Rican, has increased 
significantly in the past decade. As overall population declined 2.2 
percent, from 44,678 to 43,704, between 1980 and 1990, the percentage of 
Hispanic residents increased by 1^)%. In 1980, the White population was 
38,276, the African American population was 1 ,045, and there were 6,165 
Hispanics. According to 1990 Census Bureau figures, the racial/ethnicity 
population composition of Holyoke now shows 31 ,938 Whites, 1 .571 
African Americans, and 13.573 Hispanics. In terms of percentages, this 
means that the proportion of persons of Hispanic origin grew from 14 to 31 
percent during this period (MISER, 1991). 

The racial/ethnic student composition of the public schools shows the 
same demographic changes that can be seen city-wide: declining White 
student enrollment and an increasing Hispanic student population. 
According to data publshed by Holyoke Public Schools (HPS,1991) in 1974, 
80% (7,014) of the total school system enrollment was White, and less 
than 16% (1 ,414) was Hispanic. In 1985. these figures were 44 % for 
Hispanics (3,030) and 51% (3,481) for V^ 'Vites. One year later, the number 
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of Hispanic students surpassed tfie nuf nber of White students. By 1990, 
while the percentage of White students enrolled in the Holyoke schools 
dropped ainiost 32% from what it had been in 1980 (to 2,407), the 
enrollment of Hispanic students jumped 62% durir^ the same time period 
(to 4.711). 

As mentioned before, of ail racial and ethnic groups in Massachusetts. 
Hispanic students have the highest dropout rate. The public schools of 
Holyolte are no exception. For the 1986-1987 school year, the percentage 
of Puerto Ricans and other Hispanics who left high school in Holyoke was 
the highest arrong all radal/ethnic groups.^ According to Holyoke Public 
Schools' annual dropout rate data, more than half (52%) of those youths 
who left school were White students, followed by Puerto Ricans/Hispanics 
(46%), and Asian Americans (2%). However, at the junior high school level, 
64% of the total dropouts were Puerto Rteans, compared to 36% for White 
students (HPS,1990).9 

By the 1989-1990 school year, Puerto Ri<»n students were dropping 
out at a higher rate than Whites. During that period, the dropout rate for 
Hispanic high school students was the highest at 68%, foltowed by White 
students at 25%. At Holyoke High School, Puerto Rtean students dropped 
out at a rate of 72%, compared to 20% for Whites. Three years earlier 
(1986), the dropout rate difference between Whites (47%) and Puerto 
Ricans (50%) was relatively small (HPS,1990). The annual dropout rate 
among Puerto Rk:ans students at the junior high school level rose from 
64% to 69% between 1986-87 and 1989-90. Meanwhile, the dropout rate of 
White students decreased from 36% to 25% during the same time period. 
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A Profile: Dropouts and Graduates 

For the 1989-90 sci-^ool year, 62% of the city's total school 
enrollment consisted of Hispanic students, the great majority of whom 
were Puerto Rican. For the same time period, the number of Hispanics 
enrolted at Holyoke's twvo h^h schools constituted 46% of the total student 
enrollment at that level. However, of the studente who left h^h school 
during this academic year, 68% were Puerto Rican. The transition in 
Hdyoke from a primarily White to a primarily Latino stuctont population is 
a phenomenon that is happening in other parts of the state and the 
Northeast as well. Thus, Holyoke is an ideal setting to study the dropout 
phenomenom of Hispank^s, partkujlarly Puerto Rk^ans, because we may be 
able to uncover specifk; tensions arvi conditk)ns in such settings that 
exacerbate the dropout problem. A brief statistk^ description of the data 
collected and major trends derived from it are summarized below. 

The raciai/ethinic and gender distribution of the students who 
graduated is as follows: a total of 71 students are Hispanic (88 female and 
33 male); 50 students are White (23 females and 27 males); 2 are Asian 
male students; and 2 are African Americans (one of each gender)."' ^ The 
breakdown of the 82 students in the dropout group is as foltows: 49 
Hispank:s (21 females and 28 males); 26 Whites (1 6 females and 10 
males); 4 Afrrcan American males; and 3 Asian students (1 female). 

Forty-four percent (86) of all students (207) reported tiiat they were 
bom in the city of Holyoke. Among Whites, stayers and dropouts combined 
(76), about 3 of 4 students (74%) reported than they were bom in Holyoke. 
In contrast, twenty-two percent (30) of the Hispanic students (120) were 
bom in Holyoke and forty-four percent (54) in Puerto Rico. Only three 



Hispanic students were bom in South Amerka. it is signtficani to note 
ttiat the students bom in Puerto Rico exibited a disproportbnaly higher 
dropout rate than those bom in Holyoke. Of those stuctents in our sample, 
only ten percent (3) of Puerto Ricans bom in Holyolte left high school 
compared to forty-two percent (22) of those bom in the island. 

With regard to family stnK:ture, Hispank: dropouts tend to live in a 
single-parent family, usually with a mother but no ^ther. The study found 
that more than one in two Hispanic students (55%) live with one parent at 
home. Fifty-one percent of them live in families he^ed by a mother. 
Compared with dropoute, Hispanics who stay in school are twice as likely 
to come from a family with t¥W) parents at home. Forty-four percent (30) 
of Hispank; high school graduates live in two-parent families, compared to 
twenty-two percent (11 ) of the dropouts. 

When gender is taken into account the situation changes quite 
dramaticaliy. The proportion of Hispanic females (stayers and dropouts) 
who live in single-parent househokJs is higher (58%) than that of Hispanic 
males (44%). Male Hispanic students who come from two-parent families 
exhibited a higher rate of high school completion (53%) compared with 
their female counterparts (37%). However, the proportion of Hispanic 
females who completed high school and live in a single-parent family, in 
most cases headed by the mother, is higher (58%) than those high school 
graduate females who live with both parents (37%). 

White students (dropouts and stayers) are twice as likely to live in 
two-parent househoWs than Hispanics. Three out of four (76%) White 
students live in two-parent families compared with one out of three (34%) 
Hispanics. Seventy-eight percent of the total early school leavers live in 



ttftfo-parents househoid, compared to seventy-three percent of those who 
graduate high school. Among the White youths (greduates and 
dropouts confined) who live with only one parent 86% live in 
femaie-heffijed families. 

Both White female and male students living with both parents tend to 
have higher dropout rates (87% females and 69% males) than those who 
live in one parent-families (13% females and 25%), AnrK)ng those students 
who live in a two-parent household, the proportion of those who do not 
finish high-school is slightly higher (78%) ^an those who graduate (73%). 

Self-reported data of parents' occupational status shows an unequal 
pattem both between White and Hispanic males, and Hispanic and White 
females. Forty-six percent of White male parents reported that they were 
employed in blue collar occupations (machine operator, tool maker) and 
33% in professional jobs (tether, lawyer, engineer) compared with 35% 
and 6% respectively for Hispanic males. On the other hand, 55% of 
Hispanic females identified their occupation as "ama de casa" (housewife), 
12% as unemptoyed or on welfare, and 1 2% as blue collar worker, compared 
with 30%, 3%. and 22% respectively for White females. In addition, 24% of 
the White mothers refK)rted being employed as either nurse, teacher or 
manager, compared with only 1% for Hispanic mothers. In the dropout 
group, a high proportion of Hispanic students' parents (64%) identified 
their occupation as "ama de casa," unemployed, or on welfare, compared to 
11% of White's parents. 

Data on the students' dominant language was available for 108 
Hispanic students from a total of 120. Among all Hispanic high school 
students, Spanish appears to be their primary language. Forty-five percent 



(48) of all Hispanic students appear to be S^nish (tominant, followed by 
English-speakers (38 students for 36%), and speakers of both (20 students 
for 19%). Data obtained regarding the students' language profk:iency as 
detemiined by the home langu^ survey and the Bilingual Syntax Measure 
(BSM)a(H3ear to yield contTEKitetory findings. Spanish language dominance 
af^)ears to be a factor in both those who drt^ out and those who grsKluate. 
Among the dropouts, the proportbn of Hispan^ stixients whose ctominant 
language was reported as being Spanish is higher (46%) than HIspank: 
English-dominant stuctents (38%). However, among graduates, the data 
indk»tes that the f»t>portion of Spanish-dominant students is higher (45%) 
tiian Hispank: English-dominant speakers (38%). 

Among Hispank; high school dropouts, those enrolled in mainstream 
programs are more likely to drop out than those enrolled in the 
Transittonal Bilingual Education (TBE) Program. Sixty-nine percent (34) of 
all Hispanic dropouts were enrolled in mainstream programs, compared 
with thirty-one percent (15) in TBE. Of those enrolled in mainstream 
programs, sixty-five percent (22) reported English as their dominant 
language: frfteen percent (4) reported being bilingual; fifteen percent (4) 
identified themselves as being Spanish-dominant. Among this latter group 
(Spanish-dominant) four students have attended the Holyoke Public Schools 
since the primary grajes. Of the 1 5 students enrolled in the TBE progrim 
who dropped out of h^h sdiooi during either their junior or senior year, 
ten were Spanish-dominant. All of them had transfen'ed from various 
public schools in Puerto Rico one or two years prior to dropping out. In 
addition, ail of them had obtained grades of C or lower in all academic 
subjects. Among Hispanic dropouts, 9 of 28 students (32%) were enrolled 
in the TBE program at some time prior to entering h^h school, compared to 
17 out of 38 (54%) graduates. 



Regarding why students (eave high school, there is no doubt that 
"Vvork" Is ttie most popular reason reported by dropouts: fifty-three (24) 
of ail dropouts reported work as a reason for leaving h^h school. White 
females appear to report ywjk more frequently (79%) than do White males 
(64%) and Hispanic females (43%). The labor market implicatk)ns of these 
data cannot be Ignored. While no Hisf»ntc males reported this reason for 
leaving school, at least in the sample obtained, data from M Holyoke High 
School dropouts for the 1 989-90 schTOl year shows that Hispanic students 
left school to get a job at a higher rate (35%) than White stiJdents (28%). 
Maniage, homemaking, and/or pregnancy appear to be uncommon Qust one 
student) r^isons reported for leaving h^h sdiool among females, 
regardless of race or ethnkHty. The second most frequently reported 
reason by females for leaving high school was to obtain a GED. Again, this 
may indk^ate that this type of program fits in better with a work schedule, 
work being an absolute necessity for many families. Forty-three percent 
(35) of all students left high school for reported "reasons* such as 
"dropout* and "other." This means that their records indicated that the 
reasons they left school were either to "drop ouf or for "other" reasons. 
The lack of adequate reporting at tfie school level is no doubt responsible 
for these records. 

Academic tracking has been found to be responsible for de facto 
discrimination. It adversely affects those students most at risk of 
educational failure and has been found to be most prevalent in schools with 
large numbers of students of color (Oakes, 1986). In Holyoke. information 
on advanced level courses taken by Hispank: and White students sheds light 
on their academk: achievement and educational opportunities. It appears 
that the gap between Hispanic and non-Hispanic students is greatest in the 
areas of school performance (as measured by reported grades) and 



educational exf^ctattons (as measured by ^ivanced a>urs^ taken and plans 
to attemJ college). Whites are far more likely than Hi^sanics to take 
advanced level courses. ''^ Of the 104 advanced courses taken by the 1 990 
graduating class, sixty-nine (66%) were taken by Whites and just thirty 
(30%) by HIspank; students. An%)ng Hispanks, tomale students took 66% of 
the total courses taken by Hispanic gr;e»luates. However, White males took 
more (55%) advaniced courses compared with white female studente (45%). 
Enrollment in advanced level courses among dro|:K>uts is almost zero. Six 
high level courses were taken by HIspank:, White, Asian and African 
Amencan dropouts (82) combined. 

If taking the Scholastk: Aptitude Test (SAT) is a good prsdkTtor of 
students' plans to attend college, the data in this study further illustrates 
differences in the educatbnal opportunities between White and Hispanic 
students. Hispank; graduates are far less likely to take the SAT than White 
students. Twenty of the seventy-one Hispanic gr^uates (28%) took the 
SAT compared to thirty-six of fifty (72%) White graduates. Among the 
dropouts, only 5 White students and no Hispank» took the SAT. Hispanic 
female students are twice as likely to ^e the SAT as Hispank: males. 
One out of three (37%) Hispanic female graduates took the test, compared 
to one in five (18%) Hispanic males. 

When conskiering the grade point average of students who graduattni, 
the data indteates that Whites are far more likely to get •'A"s than 
Hispantes. Sixty-six percent (1 1 ) of the total "A" students were Whites, 
compared to twenty-one percent (3) of the Hispantes. Nevertheless, 
Hispank; students on the average achieved h^her grade point averages than 
either White graduates or dropouts. For example, 56% were more likely to 
graduate with a grade average of "B* than White students (39%). In 



addition, the percentage of Hispanic students (67%) with a grade average 
of by far surpass^ the percentege (31%) of White griKiuates. 

In the Hispanic graduate group, two fennales were held ba€^ in the 9th 
grade as a result of poor academic performance; however, both completed 
high school with a grade average of "B." ^ick in 2nd grade, a note in a 
Puerto Rican girf s cumulative record stated that such a student "should 
have repeated 1 st grade (But parent insisted she be promoted)." Ten years 
later, this student grz^uated with a grsde average of "C-h*. It is interesting 
to note as well that from this graduating class of 1990, just one student 
was identified as having special needs, and therefore received special 
education services during junior and senior high schcx)!. 

Twenty (61%) of the thirty-three graduate who entered at the high 
school level came from the public school system in Puerto Rico. Their 
grade point avers^es ranged from "C" to "B." Of the dropouts who entered 
at the high school level, a high proportion came fipm the Island's public 
school system (71%). However, this latter group tends to have lower 
academic grade averages. With the exception of one student vvdth a "B" 
average, the group's grade average ranged from "C minus" to "D minus". 
Grade point average distribution among 11tti and 12th grade dropouts 
reveals that 35% (25 students) reported a grade average of "C," and 3% (2 
students) of "B". Seventeen out of thirty-seven (46%) Hispanic dropouts 
reported a grade average of "C" or higher, compared to six oui of twenty 
(27%) for White students. 

A high proportion of White graduates and dropouts have been in 
Holyoke schools for most of their school life. Among graduates, 
seventy-eight percent (39) had attended Hqlyoke schools since prior to 
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sixth grade, and ten f^rcent (51) prior to ninth grade. The remaning 12% 
(6) White graduates entered the Hoiyoke schools at the high school ievei. 
All were prevtousiy enrolled In private schools. The proportbn of Hispanic 
grEKjuates who enrolled prior to 6th and 9th grade is 42% (30). and 1 3% (3) 
respectively. The remaining 45% (33) Hispanic graduates enrolled at the 
high school level. On the other hand, 49% (24), and 8% (4) of Hispanic 
dropouts had attended the Hoiyoke sdiools since prior to 6th grade and 9th 
grade respectiveiy. The remaining 43% (21) dropouts enrolled in or after 
9th grade. The distribution for White dropouts is: 61% (16) prior to 6th 
grade, 4% (1) prior to 9tti grade, and 35% (9) at high school level. 
Thirty-three percent of White dropouts attended private school prior to 
enrolling at Hoiyoke H^h School. 

In the group of White graduate students that entered the Hoiyoke 
school system at the elementary level, tiie proportion of graduates is 
higher (76%) than the proportion of dropouts (61%). On the other hand, a 
low percentage (14%) of White graduates entered the school system during 
their high school years, compared with the dropout group (35%). Finally, 
1 1 out of 26 (42%) White students who left high school witiiout a diploma 
were overage for grade by at least one year, compared to 14 out of 49 
(29%) Hispanic dropouts. Among all the dropouts, two students had a grade 
point average of "B," one Hispanic female, and one White male. 

In general, Holyoke's Puerto Rican students can be clustered in two 
groups: one, those students who had been enrolled in the Hoiyoke schools 
since prior to high school and; two, those who enrolled at the high school 
level. In the first group, the data indicate that Hispanics who had been in 
the TBE program at some point in their schooling have a better chance of 
graduating that those who had never been in the program. A high proportion 
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Of Students in this group are Spanish-dominant, this, in turn, appears to t>e 
a signifkant factor when considtMing their higher dropout rate. However, 
there are reasons to consider thase findings as non-conciusive. in the 
first place, the two ways the school has for determining language 
dominance (the home langu£^e survey and the BSM) were iKiministered to 
the stiKlents years prior to entering high school. It is important to note 
that the BSM, a screening instrument designed to determine "language 
proficiency", is not a comprehensive measure. Second, given the f£K:t that 
the majority of these students have been Holyoke students since the 
primary grmjes, it is unlikely for Spanish to continue to be their primary 
language for s 'ademic purposes. 

On the other hand, the "eariy-exit" philosophy of TBE programs has 
been shown to disadvantage many students for fu^re academic success. 
While no k>nger totally dominant in Spanish, many of these studente are 
also not academically profk;ient in English. The result can be a 
disproportionaly higher number of students who are refered for special 
education services or who simply wait out their time in high school until 
they can drop out {Cummins, 1986). 

When considering those students who moved from Puerto Rico and 
enrolled in high school, the analysis appears to be easier due to several 
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facts. There is no doubt that Spanish is their primary language. This in 
turn may explain why a high proportion of Hispanic graduates are 
Spanish<tominant. The TBE program provides the means for those who 
come with a grade point average of "C" or higher to attain graduation. Lack 
of success, for the students who come from Puerto Rico at the high school 
level and drop out, may be related to the quality of education they received 
in Puerto Rico. 
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The number of Hispanic students enrolled in advance courses as well 
as those wN) take the SAT is significantly sniall. This might be due either 
to a l&cM, of academic aspirations beyond the high school level or a lack of 
informatk)n and encouragament on the part of the school system. A high 
number of Spanish-spring students find their field of chok»s in 
advanced courses limited because of their year of enrollment at the high 
school and their apparent lack of English profteiency. This is also true for 
Hispank^s who are English dominant although they have more chokies. Low 
ac»iemic achievement as measured by grades, and low self-expectattons, 
influenced by teachers' low expectations, might be possible explanations 
that apply to this latter group. 

The cunrkjulum offered at the high school level gives even more 
reason for the alienation many Puerto Rican students may feel. The 
Hoiyoke H^h School Course Setection Gukie gives a complete listing of all 
the courses available at the high school. In this school system that has a 
62% Puerto Rtean student body, there is only one course on Puerto Rk»n 
history and it is found oniy in the bilingual ptx^mm. For English-speaking 
Puerto Rtean students in the mainstream, who are the majority, and for 
non-Puerto Ricans, no equh/alent course is available. Ironically, although 
the numbe/of African Amertean and Jewish students In the school system 
is very small, there is a course on Apartheid and another on the Holocaust, 
These are no doubt offered because it is felt that all students could 
benefit from them. The same could certainly be sakj about a course on 
Puerto Rican history that concerns the background of the majority of 
students in the school. 
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Some Thoughts From Students 

We received additionai data about why Puefto Rican stiKients drop out 
of school through students' persona) experiences in the school system. We 
conducted intennews wHh three students, one who had dropped out and 
two who had completed h^h sdicK>i and It t>ecame evident that additional 
school-related experierK»s may be implicated in students' decision to drop 
out Josd, one of the studente interviewed, explained how he felt at school: 

"I felt alone." After a brief silence, he SKWed, Id sabes no son los n fos" 

(you know they are not my people); "1 was an outsider.""' 3 Jos§ is an 

1 1th grasto dropout and had been a Holyoke school student since 
kindergarten. He lives with both parents and three siblings and works at a 
paper ^K:tory. Josd does not plan to go back to high school or get the GED. 
It seems that even some studenis like Jos^, who have had the benefit of a 
Holyoke education since kindergarten, stili feel alienated and aion^ in the 
school setting. Because of his feelings of isolatbn. Josd is neither able to 
benefit from his educational and social experience in Holyoke nor to build 
on his culture and language to help him succeed. 

Pedro's situation is a bit different Pedro is a Holyoke High School 
graduate who lives with his mother and no siblings. He worths as a machine 
operator in a local paper factory, and is planning to attend college as soon 
as his mother is economic^iy independent. A Holyoke school system 
student since ^e 7th grade. Pedro described his overall school experience 
as "buena" (good) even though he made a point of clarifying that "aigunas 
maestras yo no las entiendo" (I don^t understand what some teachers say), 
in reference to the "americanas" (Amerteans). When asked if his level of 
English profrciency accounted for this situation, and for not taking 
advanced courses or the SAT, Pedro replied: "No mister... no, no es ei 



ingi^s... el problema es otro... no s§ explicarie, no s^." (No, mister... no, it 
is not the Enr^lish... that's not me problem... I donl know how to explain it, 1 
don't know). 

When asked to make recommendations to the Hoiyoke School Deparment 
about helping Puerto Rk^ students stsy in school, Pedro answered: "^ac^r 
algo para que los bohcuas no se sientan aparte' (Do something so that the 
Puerto Rk^ans would not feel alienated), as he himself had felt many times. 
Although his experience has been different from Josh's, given the fact that 
he graduated and couki thus be consklered more successKil, he too is quite 
dear that his educational experience was less than adequate. Both 
graduates and dropouts expressed feelings of disengagement from school. 

Carlos, a Puerto Rican student who enrolled in the high sch(K3i in 1 1th 
grade and graduated a year later, described his experience as "la pasd bien" 
(I had a good time). When reacting to the comment that he had been a 
student in Holyoke for only two years, he sakJ: "SI, eso es verdad pero la 
pasd 'cooP... porque yo no me meto con nadie" (Yes, that* s true but it was 
'coof... because i keep to myself). He learned ^at in order to be successful 
in school, he woukj have to keep to himself, to keep his private world 
separate from his school vrorld. Carlos is cun-ently working as a janitor 
and living with his mother and two siblings. He says he finished high 
school so that his mother wouW be proud of him since he was the first one 
in the family to do so. 

Summary and Discussion 

The data analyzed in this study sheds some light on the high rate of 
Puerto Rican dropouts in the Holyoke school system. Major findings can be 



summarized as follows: 

• The dropout rate among Puerto Rican youths in the 1990 cohort group 
was 68% overall. At Holyoke High School specifically, the dropout rate 
was 72%. 

• Schoohrolated data indteate that students bom in Holyoke had a 
substantially lower dropout rate (3%) than those bom in Puerto Rico {22%). 

• Among dropouts, those enrolled in mainstream programs are more 
than twice as likely to drop out (69%) than those enrolled in the 
Transitional Bilingual Education (TBE) program (31%). Of the Hispanics 
enrolled in the TBE program who dropped out, 67% had transferred from 
various publk: sdioois in Puerto Rico one or two years prior to dropping 
out: all had obtained grade point averages of C or lower in all academk; 
subjects in Puerto Rtoo; and all were Spanish dominant. Hispanics enrolled 
in the TBE program at some point prior to entering high schcx)! exhibited a 
higher rate of graduation than those never enrolled in the TBE program. 

• The gap between Hispanics and Whites is greatest in the area of 
tracking or ability grouping. Of the total advanced courses taken by the 
1990 graduating class. 69% were taken by Whites and 30% by Hispanics, 
even though Hispantes made up 57% of the class. In addition, the 
proportion of White graduates (72%) who took the SAT is far higher than 
that for Hispanics (28%). However, there is no indication ttiat Hispanics 
were over-represented in vocational oriented courses. Academic tracking 
has been responsible for de ^:to discrimination, and the situation is no 
different in Holyoke (C^es. 1986). 

• The cun-iculum offered in the high school is often at odds with the 
experiences and culture of the majority of students. No course on Puerto 
Rtean history and culture is taught in English and few other courses seem 
to include any reference to the Latino experience in general. 

• Hispanic students, both dropouts and graduates, had higher grade 



point avsF^es overall than (M White students. The percentage of Hispanic 
graduates with a grade average of "C" (67%) by far surpasses the 
percentage (31%) of Whites. Among dropouts, 46% of Hispanic reported a 
gr^ avers^e of "C" or h^her, compared wi^ 27% for Whites. White 
graduates (^%) are far more tikeiy to get "A"s than Hispanics (21%). 

• Spanish appears to t)e the primary language anru^ng Hispanic high 
school students and Spanish langu^e dominance seems to be a factor in 
both dropouts and stayins. Among dropouts, Spanish-dominant students 
dropped out at a higher rate Lhan Hispanic English-dominant students. 
However, among graduates, Spanish-dominant students had a h^her high 
school completion rate than Hispanic English-dominant speakers. 

• Most Hispanic students in the Holyoke High Schools were bom in 
Puerto Rico (44%) and Holyoke, Massachusettes (22%). 

• Family-related characteristics such as family structure and 
socioeconomk; status of Holyoke's Puerto Rk^ students have been 
consistently similar with those of previous research. Regarding family 
structure, the study found than 1 out of 2 Hispanic dropouts (55%) lives in 
a single parent household, and 51% lives in female-headed families. 
Hispanic high school graduates are twice as likely (40%) to come from a 
Iwo-parent family than are dropouts (22%). 

• Although "work" is the most popular reason reported by students 
for leaving high school, this is not true for Hispanic males. Among 
Hispanic females, both work and getting the GED are the most frequently 
cited reasons for dropping out. However, one out of three of all students 
left high school for reasons stated as "dropout" and "other." This finding 
points to the lack of consistent record-keeping and follow-up of students 
who drop out of high school in the Holyoke publte schools. 

It comes as no surprise that socioeconomic status measured through 



parentEd occu^tion and oortsdn family stuctures are factors that appear to 
be present at a higher prc^rtton among Hispanic students t^ Whit^, and 
among Hispank: dropouts than Hispanic graduates. Among dropouts, 
especiatiy Hispanics, living in a single parent-family, beir^ overe^e for 
grade by at least one year, and low family income ir^rease the odds of 
leaving school. Insofar as limited family income usually depends on a 
single wage, in most cas^ from the female, older students may decide 
that they are better off working than staying in school. As V6iez points 
out, "the lack of economic resources at home inraeases the costs of further 
education because the income that the student wouki receive if he or she 
was working wouki s^nificantiy improve the family's situation." This 
situation appears to be confirmed by the high proporton of Hispanic 
females that report "work' as a reason for leaving h^h school. 

Regardir^ why students leave high school, it is important to h^hiight 
that even though "work" was the most (H)pular reason self-reported by 
Hispanic female dropouts, this might very well be masking other reasons 
for dropping out. The high proportion of so-called "reasons" for dropping 
out that were reported as "dropouf and "other" speaks to the school's 
responsibility to obtain more accurate data in these cases. 

Data that we have reviewed focused on a number of factors related to 
dropping out. Some of these traditional data have to do with ^mily 
structure, socioeconomic status, and academic achievement as measured 
by grade point average. However, as our critique of tr^itional dropout 
research has pointed out, such data do little to provkto definitive and 
clear-cut explanations for the dropout phenomenon among Hispanics in 
Holyoke. Using these indicators alone, it is clear that no one factor can 
account for the extremely high dropout rate among Latinos in the Holyoke 



Public Schools. In fact, these data are fraught with contraifictions and 
seeming disparities. For example, family structure, spedficaily 
female-headed households, might be a contributing factor for dropping out, 
but this does little to expteiin why almost half of Ktoiyoke dropouts come 
from a two-parent family. Thus, family structure is not the 
problem. Likewise, both dropouts and stayins are more likely to be Spanish 
dominant than English dominant, thus challenging the daim that English 
dominaree Inevitably leads to a higher rate of graduation. Also, although 
success in school as measured by grade point average r^ults in larger 
numbers of White student remaining in sdiool, the same is not true for 
Hispanics. That is, given their grades, we would expect that a much higher 
proporton of Puerto Ricans would graduate than is actually true. 

All of these factors suggest that dropping out cannot be explained by 
simply looking at sock)economic status, structural ^mily issues, or 
students' relative academk; achievement. Although 91 usllng poverty and 
attendant problems of unemployment, inadequate housing, and poor health 
care, among others, certainly make academic success more difficult, they 
alone cannot account for the success or failure of studente in the Hoiyoke 
schools. If this were so, many more Puerto Rican studente in our study of 
the 1990 cohort group would have quit school. Other conditions inside and 
outside of school may be equally important. Although this particular study 
has focused on schools, we have not considered in depth other community 
and societal factors that may be important in explaining school dropout. 
But because it is the schools' responsibility to educate all students 
regardless of their socioeconomic status, language ability, or family 
structure, schools need to review the impact that their policies and 
practices have on particular groups of students. 
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The research reviewed has made it abundantly dear that a combination 
of teacher, school, and societal expectations of students (based on their 
social class, race, ethnidty, and language) are important fa;;tors to 
consider in students* ^ievement. The cumojlum, both hidden and overt, 
also senm as a "risk f&ctof In that it is often unrelated to the 
experiences and background of many students. Thus, f^^tors such as 
socioeconomic status and family structure cannot be given as sole reasons 
for high dropout rates. Unfortunately, it is these charEK:teristk» of 
students' race, langu^e dominance, social dass, and family striK^ure that 
are often cited as the most important considerations in school failure, and 
this tends to dismiss the schools' obligation to educate all students. In 
the final analysis, what we can say with some certainty is that factors 
such as female-headed households may be a contributing factor but not an 
adequate explanation for the wholesale dropout rate among Hispanics. 

A better way of understanding school dropout is by exploring a 
complexity of factors that may impact differently on different stt:dents. 
S^ctures besides family characteristics and socioeconomic status need 
to be considered as well. Our critique of traditional dropout research is 
based on the conclusion that contextual factors have to be included as well 
in any analysis of school failure. A contextual analysis goes beyond just 
individual and family characteristics and focuses on school policies and 
practices, including cumcuium offerings and programs that build on 
students' language and culture; community and school expectations of 
students' achievement; teachers' interactions with students; and the 
general climate in schools that either encourages or discourages students 
from staying in school. By focusing on these contextual factors, we have 
been able to develop some insights into tiie disproportionately large 
number of Puerto Ricans who drop out of ^cbpol in Holyoke. 
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The data we have reviewed for this study have been primarily 
quantitative in nature. The limits of these kinds of data are very dear. 
While they may give us in^rtant information about grade point averages, 
the num^r of years students have been in a particular system, their 
language dominance, ami so on, they do little to tell us about the quality of 
the school experience for students. Nevertheless, some important 
contextual factors were either not easily available nor quantifiable (for 
example, do teachers in Holyoke have equally high expectations of all 
students? Are some school policies subtly radst and exclusionary? 
How is Spanish use viewed within the school settir^?) An investigation 
of issues such as these wouki probably go a tong way in helping Holyoke 
focus on the school dropout dilemma in a more comprehensive way. 

» 

Several school conditions have shed light on why some students are 
more persistent in school than others, Spanish dominance, as mentioned 
previously, has not t>een a deterrent to school success. On the contrary, it 
can be an asset, depending on whether or not students had the^van^ge of 
a bilingual program. Bilingual education, then, is an important way for 
schools to mediate students' experiences in school, helping them to 
accuiturate to the educational environment while using the language and 
culture with which they are most familiar. As in previous research, this 
study points out tiie potential benefits of bilingual education in helping 
students successfully complete school by making them feel comfortable 
within the academic setting. 

The students' own voices, through the interviews, reinforce the 
importance of feeling comfortable in the school settng. Although 
admittedly a very small number and certainly not meant to be 
representative of either dropouts or stayins, the three students to whom 
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wa spoke some cogent messs^es about their school experiences. All 
three, whether they h^ contpieted high school or not, felt alienated by 
their school experiences. They felt that they dki not belong and all 
articulated this feeling, sometime h^itatingiy but deariy. Rtting in 
seems to be an issue even for those who have known no other home but 
Holyoke and who have been in the local ^toIs for many years. The urge to 
belong and fit in cannot be overemphasized; it has come up as a primary 
concern of Latino students in national studies as well (Miller, et al., 19^). 

» 

The very rewards of staying in school, studying long hours, and 
graduating are brought into question by this research. Even the two 
students we interviewed who had completed high school were not 
necessarily better off economically than the one who had dropped out. All 
were worthing in tow-level and poor-paying jobs that have little promise 
for the future. The advantage of a high school education is not apparent to 
many students, whether dropouts or graduates. Caries, who says he 
graduated because it made his mother proud, is currently woriiing as a 
janitor, it is no surprise tiiat many students choose to drop out and pursue 
other dreams if this is what they see as the advantage of a high school 
diploma. 

It is also important to mention that those students who had been in 
Holyoke schools since kindergarten or first grade had a significantiy lower 
dropout rate than those who were not. In this case, it seems that the 
schools were more successful in helping these students lit in" and thus 
feel more comfortable in school. Whether even these Hispank; Holyoke High 
School graduates have received any tangible benefits from their high 
school diploma is, however, unknown. The only data that we have 
concerning these students' plans to attend college (whether they took the 
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SAT, for instance) are not hopeful. We must conclude that although "fitting 
in" is an important first st^ in making students feel comfortable at 
school, it is b^' no means enough to encours^e them to pursue a higher 
education or even to have h^her expectations of themselves. 

Implications of Research for School Policy and Practice 

A number of implications for changing school policy and practice are 
suggested by this research. We will mention each of these and comment 
briefly on them. 

• Maintain and streng^en bilinguai pix^rams. Despite the limits of 
using primarily quantitative data, it has provided some dramatic examples 
of programs and poiid^ that are more successful than others. The 
bilingual program, for one, has proven to be substantially more effective at 
helping students stay in school than the mainstream program. This has 
tended to be true of bilingual programs in other towns also (Massachusetts 
Advocacy Center. 1990). The implications of this success for Holyoke and 
similar school systems could not be clearer: continuing and strengthening 
the bilingual program is an important step to ensure that more Hispanic 
students receive a meaningful education and grsduate from high school. 

• Reform the curriculum. It is difficult to detennine how the actual 
school cuniculum was implemented from the data we reviewed. In spite 
of this, we found that the stated curriculum was narrow in Its focus and 
often had littie relevance for the majority of students. In addition, the 
bilingual program offered no advanced courses, only basic or standard level 
courses, again reinforcing the tow status of tiie program. The very 
scarcity of course offerings in the bilingual program was quite dramatic. 

In addition, the complete absence of courses that focus on the background 
and experience of the majority of students in the Holyoke schools confirms 
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the need for comprehensive curriculum reform. The fs^ that so many 
Hispanic student were found in lower-level courses ami had little ^x^ss 
to higher-tovei academic courses also gives us some indication of the 
impact that curriculum can have on students' life chances. A total reform 
of the curriculum, from revision of materials to development of 
meaningful, multicultural content, is a first step in helping Puerto Rican 
students succeed in school. 

• Rethir^ ability grouping. This research has confirmed the problem 
with ability group trailing. We found that Hispanic dro(K3uts left the 
Holyoke schools with h^her grade point averages than their White 
counterparts; those Hispanic students who graduated also did so with 
higher grades than their White peers. Yet. Puerto Rican students were 
grossly underrepresented in college-preparatory classes. Ability grouping 
needs to be rethought if ail students are to have access to the h^h-status 
knowledge that is necessary for a(^demk; success and college attendance. 

• Revise retention policies. Previous research has demonstrated, and 
this study confimns, that retention as a policy simply does not worii. If 

the purpose of retaining students is to give them a better chance to 
succeed, it has failed. Students who are overage for their grade are often 
frustrated by the experience of remaining in the same gr^e for one, two, 
or even three years. Schools need to find alternatives to help students who 
are not suo^eeding in school. 

• Develop work-study programs to provide an incentive for young 
people to stay in sctiooL A numbe. of students in this study claimed that 
they dropped out of school in order to work. Yet, in the small number of 
interviews we did with former Holyoke High School students, we found 
that their present wori< situations were in dead-end jobs that held little 
promise for asivancement. Their academic preparation had little to do with 
these jobs. A curriculum for eighth to twelfth graders that provkjes a 
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combination of »:^mic classes with work experiences, where students 
understand the connection of school to their future, might be a more 
effective way of holding more students in school. 

• lmprD\m counseling prac^ces. The role of counselors in motivating 
stKdents to stay in school cannot to overemphasized. Even among those 
Puerto Rican students who graduated from high school, the notion of 
college as a real possibility was remote at best. This was dear from 
looking at the small number of Hispanics who vwre in advanced level or 
college preparatory classes and those who took the SAT. In many high 
schools, counselors are assigned to do scheduling, testing, and other 
activities unrelated to direct work with students. This situation needs to 
be changed in order to provide equal access to an excellent education for 
all students. 

• Maintain reliable records and accurate infonnation about dropouts. 
It became clear to us that students who drop out often do so without ever 
speaking to a counselor, teacher, or high school administrator. Their 
records indicate such reasons for dropping out as "drop out* a meaningless 
explanation that does little to alert school personnel to factors that may 
motivate some students to leave. Schools need to have in place systems 
that ensure that all students who are thinking of leaving school have the 
opportunity to speak with professional staff (not secretaries, as is often 

the case) to explain their reasons for leaving. Interviewing each student 
carefully and thoroughly is a first step in understanding not only individual 
students, but also those policies and practices that help to push other 
students out. Schools also need tc identify potential dropouts as soon as 
possible and give them the support they need before they drop out. 
Providing such assistance at the high school level is too little, too late. 
The middle-school grades, and sometimes even elementary school, is the 
place to start. 
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• Reform disc^ins y poJides. A review of the literature confirms 
the negative roie that disdplinary pdicies can have, particularly when 
they are perceived as unfair by students. These policies indude 
suspensions for absence and for other infractions. Students who are 
repeatedly suspended are nnore likely to drop out of school. Including 
students in reformulatir^ disciplinary policies is one way to begin to 
reverse this process. 

• Investigate t^i^er-smdertt intem^ns, Ahhoi^h we received very 
little infomiation about students' interactions with teachers, it is worth 
noting that those inten^ewed said they were sometimes negative. They 
did not necessarily single out particular teachers for criticism, but rather 
focused on the school climate in which teachers and students interact The 
fact that the Holyoke Public Schools have (Ranged from a predominately 
White to a majority Puerto Rcan system in the past twenty years means 
that it has been through some tumultuous and dramatic changes. Some 
administrators and teachers may not yet feel comfortable or 
knowledgeable enough about their students to work effectively with them; 
others may insensitive and exf^ little from their students. Students 
vok^ the feeling that some of their teachers simply did not care. More 
data from in-depth interviews need to be done to investigate this 
important issue furiher. 

• Develop a more welcoming school climate. Developing a more 
affimiing school climate for all students is also indicated. What became 
clear through the few interviews we had with fornier Holyoke High School 
students was that they never quite felt at home at school, as if the school 
were "theirs" rather than "ours." Pmbably even more important than what 
can be done at the classroom level is what happens at the larger school 
level thi'ough the leadership of administrators. This should include the 
curriculum reform previously mentioned as well as initiatives such as 



outreach to foster parent involvement, creating dubs that are of interest 
to a wider array of students, actively recruiting Hispanics into existing 
clubs and teams, and developing a cadre of students to work with their 
peers in both academic and non-academic endeavors. 

Conclusions 

The Holyoke schools are reflective of school systems throughout the 
country that have high Latino enrollments. Given the historic tensions, 
typical of our society, between the newest immigrants and other more 
established city residents, it is no surprise that racism and apathy go hand 
in hand in the destruction of a school system. As a recent newspaper 
article on the crisis in the Holyoke Public Schools stated, "A factor in the 
system's problems, some say, may be racism. A number of teachers and 
principals said they believe an aging white immunity has abandoned the 
schools because of antagonism toward Puerto Rican chiWren, who make up 
almost63%of the student body here." (SostonG/obe, 1991). Although each 
city and town differs in its political, social, historical, and economic 
context, the problem is a national one and this research on the dropout 
problem in the Holyoke Public Schools may shed light on other school 
systems as well. 

Traditional dropout research has focused on socioeconomic status and 
structural factors as responsible for high dropout rates. Although these 
are certainly contributing factors to the high dropout rate, by themselves 
they fail to adequately explain the wholesale dropout rates of Latino 
students. Factors that focus on the social, cultural, and political contexts 
in which students live and go to school need to be considered as well. 
These include school cumculum and climate, policies and practtees that 
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discourage students from staying school, and the quality of interactions 
among teachers, students, and paronts. 

In spite of the fact that the Holyoke Public Schools has looked for 
ways to bwer the dropout rate, it has remained high. We are left with a 
rather pessimists ^nario of a school system in an ^ir^ town with more 
demands for sendees than ever before, trying to held onto a shrinking tax 
base, and attempting to understand and focus on its very large dropout rate 
wim little success. This research has n^e it dear that much more needs 
to be done by the school system to create environments that affirm ail 
students because too many of them still feel like strangers in their own 
schools. Nevertheless, there is some reason for hof». A number of 
practbes, particularly the bilingual program, are substantially more 
successful at hoteling onto students than others. Although the data from 
the school svstem sheds some light on several factors that may contribute 
to the high dropout rate, other contextual information is hard to assess. 
Given the limits of our own study and the many questions with which we 
are left, we believe the foibwing need to be investigated more thoroughly: 



• What cun'icular changes might provide a more inclusive learning 
environment for ail students? 

• What is the quality of interactions among students and teachers? 

• How is the school climate perceived by students? 

• What aitemative activities within the school settirig might attract a 
more diverse student population? How might this affect the dropout rate? 

• if students who have been in Holyoke since their early schooling are 
much more likely to graduate, how can we capitalize on this? What are the 
implications for policy and practice? 

• Hov.' does graduation affect students' choices for work or further 
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education? Does high school graduatkjn "pay or for Puerto Rican students 
in Holyoke? 

This research study has been a preliminary attenr^}t to develop some 
understanding of the disproportionately high dropout rate among Puerto 
Rican youths in one school system in Western Massachusetts. It may shed 
light, however, on similar school systems virith Puerto Rican and other 
Latino populations. Trsditionai dropout research has focused primarily on 
personal, family, social, and economic factors to develop theories about 
why some students drop out of school. Although such theories may provide 
partial insights into the problem, they can steer attention away from what 
the school must do to provide equal educational opportunities tor ail 
students. A comprehensive approach looks more critically at contextual 
factors such as the schools' curriculum and programmatic offerings, 
retention and ability group prices, and counseling services in an 
attempt to develop learning environments than can eliminate the feelings 
of students like Jos^ that "I was an outsider." 
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Fuentes, from ^e University of Massachusetts, for developing several 
policy implications that m incorporated into the last section of this 
chapter. His suggestions challenged us to move beyond an awareness of 
the crisis to envisioning concrete solutios. We would also like to thank 
the Holyoke School Department for their help in this research. 

1 . According to the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, poverty rates 
rose notablely among Hispanic^ without a high school diptoma. In 1978, 
the poverty rate among Hispanics aged 35 and over who left high school 
before graduation was 25%. By 1987, the level of poverty reached 38%. 
The percent of Puerto Rkans living under the poverty level has remained 
higher than any other Hispanic subgroups. In 1978, some 40% of Puerto 
Ricans lived in poverty. The rate was the same in 1987. 

2. Although in most cases we use the tenn "Hispanic" to be consistent with 
the label used by federal, state, and local agencies (e.g., the Bureau of the 
Census, Massachusetts Oepannent of Education, and Holyoke Public 
Schools), the terms "Latino"* and "Hispank;" will be used Interchangeably 
throughout this paper. 

3. Although dropout figures vary from study to study depending on the 
definition and the computation of the dropout rate, Hispanics continue 
to have the highest school dropout rates of any major group. 
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4. Mass^usetts Department of Edix»tion defines dropout as students16 
or oider who ieave school prior to graduation for reasons other than 
transfer to another school and annual drofX)ut rates describe the 
percentages of students who drop out in a given y^. 

5. A studenf s cummulatlve record consists of all or some of the 
following: Elementary Transcript, Elementary Temporary Record, 
SecorKlary Temporary Record, Secondary Transaipt Grades, Social and 
Personal Record, Home Language Survey, Holyoke High School 
Application Form, Bilingual Systax Measure II, Language-Cognitive 
Needs Profile, Massachusetts School Healtii Report, and "Certificado de 
Cr^itos de Escuela Superior". Past academic perfonnance of students 
transfen-ed from Puerto Rico public high schools to Holyoke High School 
are detailed in the latter transcript. 

6. All but two of the 71 Hispank: are of Puerto Rican origin. 

7. For a comphehensive study on the currteular tracking system in Boston 
see Massacusetts Advocacy Center (March, 1990) Locked In/ Locked Out: 
Tracking and Placement Practices in Boston Publfes School. 

8. Persons of Hispank; origin may be of any race. 

9. Persons of Asian and Pacific 'slanders origin grew at a higher rate 
(189.9%) than other racial or ethnic category, making them the fastest 
growing population in Massachusetts. 

10. The Holyoke high schools system consists of the Dean Technk^al High 
School and the Holyoke High School. 
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1 1 . Junior h^h schools include the Lym^ and the Peck Middle sdiools. This 
finding is consistent with national data that has found that over 40% of ail 
Latinos who drop out of school do so before entering high school (National 
Commission on Secondary Education for Hispanics, 1984). 

12. Holyoke High School offers honors or advanced course sequences in 
Language, Mathematics, Sdence,and English. Courses (tosignatsd Advanced 
Placement are those equivalent college credit and other courses offered at 

"a more significaily demanding pace and depth". 

13. All of the names used are pseudonyms. 
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